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The value of entertainment work for children such as ours was 
well shown in the Christmas Play, “The Magic City of Tic Toc,” 
which was given at the close of last month. Nearly one hundred 
took part, many of whom had never appeared before the outside 
public. 

It is a great event in the life of a child (who has usually been be- 
hind in everything) to be called upon to appear before his fellows—to 
hold the center of the stage, to be admired and applauded. But to be 
able to appear in a fancy costume before “the public” is a crowning 
event. 

In one respect the children are much like ourselves. We go 
through life along a certain line, with certain friends, who expect 
things of us and we do these things. Then some great opportunity 
comes and if we grasp it, we take a new position in life with new re- 
sponsibilities and new powers, So it is with our children. They go, 
on from month to month at-their ordinary pace. Then comes the 
entertainment—their opportunity. They stand out from their fellows 
and take a new place in the life of the school. 

For this reason many a child appears on the stage in our play 
not because HE is needed to make IT a success but because he needs 
the inspiration and applause to bring out the best in him. He feels 
that he has reached thev ery height of achievement when he can say 
“they clapped when I came out.” 

“Does it not lead to egotism?” someone asks. It leads to an 
egotism which if properly directed means greater belief in his own 
powers, greater effort and greater achievement. ‘Too often we feel it 
incumbent upon us to “take down” the person who has a “swelled 
head.” We would probably accomplish much more if we would put 
before him harder tasks and enlarged responsibilities. Our experi- 
ence is that most children rise to the opportunity and often achieve 
results of which even we did not believe them capable. 





A copy of the 1917 Report of the Training School may be had upon 
request. If you desire a copy mailed to anyone who may be interested 
we will be glad to send it upon receipt of the name and address. 
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A Field Worker for the Special School 
Martha Lindley 


Perhaps no department of the public school realizes more than does 
the special school the value of co-operation with that other great institution, 
the home. Knowing, as this department does, the necessity of a background 
for its work, it has emphasized home-visiting until no special class teacher 
feels competent to venture an opinion on a child until she can speak authori- 
tatively concerning his environment. 

In most schools, there are three ways that information concerning the 
home may be obtained. The teacher may go herself to visit it—she may 
ask a visiting nurse who has looked up the family, or the truant officer may 
have chanced to have called one or more times. 

It is, no doubt, a good thing for the special school teacher to make at 
least one visit to the home of each of her children, both for the purpose of 
establishing friendly relations between it and the school, and that she may 
understand the child better for having seen the character of his surround- 
ings while he is from under her care; but the special teacher should not 
be asked to make the repeated visits that it would take to get data (personal 
and hereditary) sufficient for a proper diagnosis and treatment of his case. 
Besides work of this kind requires qualifications other than the teacher 
may possess. 

The visiting nurse goes into the home for a special purpose. Perhaps 
a case of sickness has been reported—glasses may have been recommended 
and the parents failed to provide them—or possibly the errand is still more 
delicate—it may be a case of personal uncleanliness or even pediculosis. 
Such errands are, of course, necessary, but the nurse has one object in mind, 
and her department considers her successful if that be accomplished. If, 
at the same time, co-operation between the home and school is established, 
well and good, but that, as a rule, is a side issue. 

Still less pleasant is the visit of the truant officer. He is a representa- 
tive of the law, and neither parent or child welcomes his coming. A civil 
reception is the most that he can expect, and he is a rare official who gets 
that in the majority of his cases. 

None of the above, however skillful and conscientious, is able to get 
for the special school the information necessary for intelligent work with 
these children. There should be in this department a trained field-worker 
who can go into a home, and while getting the maximum of information, 
at the same time establish that relationship between the home and school 


that is so desirable. 
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This field-worker should be a person specially trained for her work. 
Her experience with defectives should be so broad that she can make fairly 
accurate judgments of mentality without the aid of intelligence tests—that 
is, she should know so well the social and industrial characteristics of these 
people that a psychological examination should be necessary in rare cases 
only. She must be sympathetic and tactful, and at the same time a keen 
observer without appearing to observe. Years ago, the Superintendent of 
the Vineland Training School gave to his first field-worker this advice: 
“Try to leave every family a little happier for your having visited them— 
if you can make a person happier you have gone a long way towards under- 
standing his particular case.” Those who have been in the work from the 
beginning still testify to the wisdom of that advice. 

The object of the field-worker should be to secure the information that 
will aid in the diagnosis and treatment of the case in hand; for in the Special 
School each case is a Special Case. If Dr. Goddard with his broad experience 
finds that “it is as fundamentally true that we need to know the ancestry of 
the people we are trying to help as it is to know the kind of homes they live 
in,’ we need offer no excuse for her being. 

Let us suppose that a field-worker discovers insanity on both sides of 
the child’s family. She is prepared to guard him against forcing or against 
any kind of over-work that might result in a nervous breakdown. While 
she knows that insanity may not be inherited, she realizes that the com- 
plexities of our modern life are not best met by those who, physically and 
mentally, come of weak “stock.” 

But by far the greater part of the field-worker’s task should be the 
“Follow-up Work.” Special class history in the United States dated from 
1893 ; it is now time to begin to check results. We have been quite unani- 
mous as regards the general methods of conducting such a school. For 
instance, we all agree that there should be not more than half the time 
devoted to scholastic subjects, but we have no results upon which to base 
our conclusions. There has been but little following up of children to see 
if the large per cent. of manual work has helped them toward self-support. 
New York City has reported upon 350 cases, but the report is disappointing 
in that it contains nothing convincing concerning the efficiency of their 
course of study for these children ; it is, however, but a preliminary report, 
and we may hope for a fuller one in the future. There are those that 
would like to know if, for instance, the teaching of basketry is the best form 
of manual work for children of certain mental ages. No one has checked 
results. Perhaps, if they had, we might find that the brush-making of the 
Brooklyn special classes or the box-making in Cincinnati not only provides 
the muscular training, but gives a marketable product as well. 
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Through the field-worker, who will be constantly following up the 
“graduates,” we should be able to get reasonably accurate information con- 
cerning the efficiency of our special schools. There has been enough empiri- 
cal work based upon theory. Let us have a checking up that will give ys 
something upon which to build. It has been a difficult matter to show, to 
the satisfaction of all concerned, that Latin or Greek have, or have not, 
been the most worth-while subjects for the man who goes from college 
into business-life. It is by no manner of means so difficult to show whether 
the special child later profits by his manual work or makes any use of the 
academic training that we insist upon giving him. It is absolute folly to 
go on spending, as many States do, three or four times as much as on the 
normal child when we know nothing of the result of such expenditure. We 
have done much for normal children by relieving them of the drag of the 
sub-normals, but let us justify our use of public funds for expensive equip- 
ment and superior teachers by showing that for the spectal child himself the 
thing is worth while. 


Correlation Between Form Board Improvement 


and Ability to Improve Industrially 
By Bertha M. Luckey, Ph.D. 


In the laboratory of the Training School at Vineland, for some time. 
the child’s reaction on the Form-Board has been used not only as a means of 
telling the child’s mental age, but also as a means of predicting the child’s 
future adaptability and possible industrial improvement. According to the 
method now used at the laboratory the child is given four trials on the Form- 
Board. The first trial is performed with the right hand only, or, if a strong 
preference is shown for that hand, with the left. In the second trial the left 
hand is used, 7. e., the hand not used in the first trial; in the third both hands 
are used, while in the fourth and last trial the hand used in the first trial is 
used again. The time required for these trials is recorded. 

In looking over the results two main classes of reactions are found— 
those where the child shows a marked improvement in the fourth trial over 
the first and others in which the child not only fails to show any improve- 
ment in the fourth trial, but in reality takes a much longer time for that 
trial than for the first. This latter class can be explained or better interpreted 
2s meaning that the child has little or no adaptability or learning capacity, 
and as a result has gained nothing from the repeated trials. There are, 
however, a few cases where, by a fortunate combination of circumstances, 
the child makes an unusually quick reaction in the first trial and is unable 
again to reach this level, which is his maximum. The first interpretation 
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seems on the whole the most logical and satisfactory explanation for the 
largest number of cases. On the other hand, the reverse must be true in the 
cases where the child shows a marked improvement. There has been for 
some time here in the laboratory a strong subjective feeling on the part of 
those who observed the test that this improvement which showed up on the 
Form-Board would also be seen in the child’s improvement and trainability 
along industrial lines. 

The problem then suggested itself: Would not the objective correla- 
tion between the improvement on the Form-Board and the improvement in 
school work prove very interesting and valuable from a prognostic stand- 
point? Was the Form-Board really diganostic in this line of work? After 
the child had been in the institution for some time, did the results on the 
Form-Board correlate with his industrial improvement; that is, were the 
predictions made from the Form-Board record correct or not? 

After several attempts had been made to obtain the child’s industrial 
improvement and adaptability with only a very limited measure of success, 
the children were grouped according to their mental ages and the lists 
arranged alphabetically. These lists were given to Mrs. Nash to rank accord- 
. ing to whether the child had shown improvement or not since being in the 
institution. Mrs. Nash is unusually well fitted to make such a judgment, 
not only from her position but from her long experience with the feeble- 
minded children in school. She is the Principal and in charge of the school 
work, so while she has a general knowledge of the child’s ability she is 
unbiased by any particular ability which the child may or may not show in 
any special subject. She has also complete charge of the child’s daily 
schedule; thus the child is under her observation not only in school work, 
but also in the industrial work as well. The schedile must be adapted to fit 
the needs of the child, which necessitates a very special knowledge of his 
abilities. Mrs. Nash did not know of the child’s performance on the Form- 
Board, so that her judgment was based entirely on her knowledge of his 
industrial ability and not on his Form-Board test. 

As is readily seen, our data gave us only the absence or presence of a 
quality, and not the degree to which it was present in the child. The method 
of unlike signs was used for grouping and correlating the results. In all, 
the records from one hundred and ninety children were used. The children 
ranged in mental ages from one to ten. Fifty-four girls and one hundred 
and thirty-six boys were studied. As can be seen, the number was limited, 
and in some of the mental ages for the girls, too small to furnish any definite 
conclusions for those years. Since in making any predictions about the 
child’s future improvement and adaptability, only his first experience and 
test on the Form-Board could be used in noting the child’s results on the 
following tables only the first Form-Board test was considered. 
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TABLE 1. 


Showing distribution of Boys and Girls according to improvement or non-improvement 
in Form-Board and in Work 


Pe err rec ce 
¢s $ SP 8rE.S % Su SUE. Oo o SU ERG. § 
a o& o b> % O& ot Up > “an On OO o 
26 8. sees, § F8u FS EPS. 8 ES.ES Ee 8, 
— mw PMO SMSC ad SMe SM SoOaG F SMe Sm PS Gs 
S$ S Ces CeeubS ‘S fes Se Se ES S Les ee bu ES 
S 6 5 ES BESS Ss 3 RES 5E as 58 6 aE ae && =S 
sz es &&fe2zs 2 es Fe FS>as 2 Fes ko Es es 

Girls Boys Boys and Girls 

b @ 0 0 0 3 4 0 0 0 4 7 0 0 0 7 
2 5 : 0 : 3 16 0 3 5 8 21 2 +; $§$ @ 
a ¢ *] os 2 18 5 2 4 7 24 5 2 7 10 
4 5 3 0 0 2 9 5 0 2 2 14 8 0 2 4 
5 8 3 -_ a 16 = il 1 1 3 24 14 s @ 4 
6 6 5 0 1 0 14 +10 1 3.0 20 =3=615 1 4 0 
7 12 #10 #=Ff1 «O 1 21 20 1 0 0 33-330 2 0 1 
8 2 2 0 0 0 24 «18 5 1 0 26 20 5 1 0 
9 2 2 0 0 0 10 7 2s © 3 12 9 2 0 1 
10 5 4 0 O Fi 4 4 0 0 O 9 8 0 0 1 

54 31 $s 6 # 136 80 15 16 25 190 111 18 22 39 

Conclusions 


The number of cases for the different mental levels is too few and 
varied to give any definite conclusions as to variations in the amount of 
correlation due to the different mental ages. On the other hand, in the 
results as a whole, the correlation is so high that we have very strong evi- 
dence of the value of the Form-Board as a diagnostic test of the industrial 
ability in Feeble-Minded children. 

In a problem of this type, so many factors enter into the final results 
that the probable error not only of the method, but especially of the material 
is very large The difficulty lies in our efforts to classify and pigeon-hole 
mental qualities which are not simple but very complex. These qualities 
lend themselves very poorly or not at all to numerical evaluation. As a 
consequence, our results do not give absolute facts, but show only the trend 
which these qualities take. We can, however, conclude from our results 
that the subjective diagnosis made by the observers is strongly supported 
by objective experience. When a Feeble-Minded child shows an improve- 
ment between the first and fourth trials of the Form-Board there will be a 
strong probability that he will also show ability to improve in industrial 
work. 


*In this case the first test on the Form-Board was a total failure but later tests 
showed that the child improved from first to the fourth trials. 
+Cripple. 
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In an Institution 
E. R. Johnstone 


When the word “institution” is said to many people, they imme- 
diately have an unpleasant thought. They think of bars and tortures, 
stone walls, darkness and dampness. Somehow even in this year 1915 
we have not passed beyond the thought of the middle ages, that institu- 
tions mean torture and Bedlam had its rightful name, or rather had the 
meaning we give the word now. If I should draw a picture of large 
gloomy buildings, stone, with high walls surrounding them, large corri- 
dors going from one to another, controlled by a harsh overseer carrying 
a whip in his hand, straw pallets on the floor, bare tables with tin plates, 
it would not be overdrawn in the minds of many who know nothing of 
institutions. 

The institution of to-day is, however, an entirely different thing. 
' Imagine, if you can, a wide extent of land anywhere from 100 to 1000 
acres, the main buildings set in a hollow square or in semi-circle on a 
hillside; beautiful lawns, large shade trees, and flower gardens on every 
hand. The cottage system prevails in most of the institutions to-day, and 
buildings holding anywhere from ten to one hundred children are scat- 
tered over the grounds. The grouping is such that children of the same 
mental grade are together, and far enough from other groups to prevent 
their associating too closely. Near the center are found the buildings 
for utilitarian purposes—dining rooms, kitchens, storerooms, powerhouse, 
laundry, etc., as well as the school and hospital buildings. As you go 
from building to building over cement walks along well-kept roadways, 
you meet children in groups or as individuals. All of them are pleasant 
mannered—have pleasant words to say to the visitor and a smile for every 
one. Many people get the idea that an institution for the feeble-minded is 
one of the saddest places in the world. Quite the contrary is true. Such 
children are happy, extraordinarily so. They have not many wants or 
desires, and those they have are easily satisfied. It is the wisest man who 
has the greatest number of wants,—the idiot has almost none. 

When you enter the buildings, you will find them light, airy, and sani- 
tary. They must be kept scrupulously clean, as that is part of the training 
of the day. The walls have pleasant pictures,—flowers-are found in the 
rooms. The dining-rooms have not only table cloths and china dishes, but 
napkins must be used. Go upstairs into the dormitory, and you will find 
nicely made white iron beds, spreads on every bed, and floors scrupulously 
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clean. Step into the bath-room, and you will find white enameled fixtures, 
shower baths, tooth-brush racks, etc., everything shining. We believe in 
our institutions that if you would uplift the morals of the children, they . 
must be surrounded by clean and pretty things, particularly in their toilet 
departments. Dirt and disorder are depressing at best,—in the toilet room 
they are very depressing morally. 

Let us go thru a day in an institution, touching only the main features, 

To be #2 milking boy is one of the great honors in the institution, 
This means very early rising, but for that very reason it is deemed a very 
special privilege, and only those who have gone thru a long course of 
training may earn the right to be one of these boys. This is the “privilege” 
group of the institution, and whenever there is any little special thing that 
can be given only to a few, it is the milking boys who get the first chance 
By five o’clock they are at the barn and already drawing the milk which 
must be used for the household that day. 

The rest of the children rise at half-past five, and after dressing, clean- 
ing teeth, etc., take a morning walk unless the weather is very bad. The 
larger children assist with the dressing of the smaller ones, wherever pos- 
sible. It is a rather interesting thing to observe that the maternal instinct 
present in most of our large boys and girls has this opportunity to express 
itself. Many of the older boys and girls have their “babies” as they cali 
them,—the more helpless little ones who need some one’s very special care. 
They give it to them with all solicitude and love. Some of these larger 
children have had bad habits or are morally not right, not good, but when 
they understand that they may have nothing to do with the younger children 
unless their morals and habits are of the best, it is one of the most powerful 
incentives toward leading a pure and upright life. 

Beds are aired, dormitories thrown wide open, and the whole building 
flushed out with fresh air while the children are at breakfast, which comes 
at 6.30. Ater breakfast the larger children are scattered to the various 
lines of taining,—some are learning to make beds and to do general 
house-work, some go to help in the kitchens or dining-rooms, some go to 
the shops and farm. The more advanced lines of training are now begun 
by all of the larger and brighter children, the smaller children remain. at 
home in the cottages and prepare for school time. At 8.45 the Assembly 
bell rings, and the children and employes, in whatsoever part of the insti- 
tution they may be, gather to the Hall. The morning is a long one, and as 
our children tire easily we find it advisable to break into this by the morn- 
ing assembly period. Thirty minutes until a quarter after nine are devoted 
to singing, playing games, dancing, and doing all sorts of stunts. It ts a 
time of jollity and pleasure. No one thinks of troubles now but only how 
to have the very best kind of a time for thirty minutes. At the close of 
this period, the school children go to their various classes, the shop and 
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farm-children to their departments, and the work of the institution goes on 
for the balance of the morning. 

The afternoon is a repetition of the morning,—of the latter part of 
the morning. At four o’clock the school children have the time for play, 
at five o’clock the shop and farm work ceases. In the summer evenings 
you will find the children out until dark, playing on the lawns and play- 
fields. During the winter months, there is an entertainment once each 
week and night school for those children who need a little bit more educa- 
tional work, but who are gaining most training from their shopwork in the 
day time. When evening comes, all retire to their beds, tired and happy, 
after singing their beautiful good-night song. 


A Study of Feeble-Minded Immigrant Mothers 
E. M. Locke 


Secretary of the Society for Helping Destitute Mothers and Infants, Made 

at the request of the League for Preventive Work, March, 1917. 

Out of a total registration with the League for Preventive Work of 93 
cases of feeble-mindedness by the Society for Helping Destitute Mothers 
and Infants, we find that 36 or nearly 39 per cent. are mothers who came 
to our country as immigrant girls. A study of these 36 mothers is inter- 
esting. Let us consider whence they came. Great Britain has furnished 
the larger number. 

Countries from Which Girls Came No. Yrs. in U. S. Before Coming to 


Great Britain ......... 32 Attention of the Society for Help- 

I 6 ciek nk aceigine 14 ing Destitute Mothers and Infants 

(Nova Scotia ..... 11) No. of years Ne. of girls 
(Prince Ed. Is. .... 2) 1 to 3 8 
(Newfoundland ... 1) 4 to 5 15 
Er 14 6 to 10 8 
EE 5.65 awembsucs 2 over 11 5 

England ............ ! Their actual ages were between 18 
BER. 5 cc cscces 1 and 38 years, as follows: 
Other Nations ........ 4 , ‘ 

DE Ssacekesecnnaus 1 Age No. of girls 
EN: 6 ala enivteece kee 1 18 to 20 3 
a ee re 1 21 to 25 25 
BE Resins an ; ' 26 to 30 5 
over 30 ‘ 3 
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With the exception of one imbecile, all are morons, grading between 7 
and 12 years mentally and only 8 of these women were committed to cus- 
todial care in the state institutions for the feeble-minded. 

What has become of these women? Five are still being protected at 
the expense of this Commonwealth in the schools for the feeble-minded. 
Six have married (4 to father of child, 2 to another). In this group is a 
widow whose mentality is 6 years. She had 3 illegitimate children and when 
being tried in court on a serious charge, outwitted all the social workers 
interested by producing a certificate showing that she had been married to 
the man a week previously. Another had latent syphilis. She has since had 
a second child. Four were legally deported. The Canadian authorities 
refused to admit the child in one instance, as it is an American citizen. 
This child is now in the care of the State. Another mother drowned her 
baby before she was examined for mental defect. Four were sent home 
by the State. Three are temporarily in public institutions. ‘1wo are tem- 
porarily in private institutions. One has died. Eleven are in the com- 
munity. In this group is a girl of twenty-two who expects to become a 
mother shortly. She has been in the United States only two years and 
nine months. She refuses to go to the State Infirmary and until she 
becomes a public charge, steps cannot be taken for her deportation. There 
is also a woman of 40 who has recently given birth to a second illegitimate 
child: Her first child is a Mongolian idiot. 

It is known that these 36 women have had fifty illegitimate and 9 
legitimate children. As the children are potential factors it is worth while 
to consider their whereabouts. 

Present Location of Children Mentality of the 39 Living Children 


EERE ers: 14 Impossible to determine because 
I fon ak iain ate eich ganmnaem 6 out of U. S. with mother or 
SE nv csncgeesed ase 12 placed for adoption by mother. .11 
In care of private societies...... UM US Ree 15 
CE ttndedindss cenbugabend 6 Apparently normal ............ 5 
NE nn cece enbaneceas 3 Apparently sub-normal ....... .- 8 
Em Gare OF maetner 2... ccc cccss 15 —_ 
(4 are being boarded out) 39 
59 


Among these subnormals are 3 children of one mother who has had 5 
legitimate and 1 illegitimate child. Four are now being supported by the 
State. One is normal, one deaf (Horace Mann School) and 2 feeble- 
minded. One child is supported by its father and the illegitimate child has 
been adopted. Twenty-two different private agencies have dealt with 
these problems. If these 36 girls could have had a mental examination at 
the port of entry or at the border, how much of a burden Massachusetts 
private and public agencies might have been spared. 
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In the Research Department 
From Dr. H. H. Goddard’s Annual Report 


There is one phase of our work upon which I wish to speak since I 
did not elaborate it in my former report, because at that time the work 
was not in such shape that it could be readily summarized. I refer to the 
department of field work. Owing to the necessity of putting our attention 
upon other phases of the work in the past two or three years, the field work 
had been practically discontinued. It was accordingly with great satisfaction 
that I found we were able to take it up again and prosecute it vigorously 
during the past year. Miss Kite’s experience in making practical use of the 
data she had collected for us in former years has rendered her invaluable 
as a director of this work. 

We were fortunate in finding that two of our voluntary assistants for 
the previous year were interested in this phase of the work, and what is 
still more important, seem to have natural abilities in that direction. The 
event has abundantly proved the wisdom of the selection. They have each 
done excellent work and the wisdom of taking up this phase of our problem 
again has been abundantly vindicated. 

As stated in a former report, we had three lines of work that seemed 
desirable to pursue. First, getting a brief but important family history of 
all of our new cases, of whom there were many; and, second, making a 
study of the after-history of all discharged cases; and, third, bringing up 
to date the histories we already had on the older children. The second of 
these was considered most important to begin with, because we particularly 
needed the facts that would thus be discovered, but it seemed best to begin 
while the field workers were getting acquainted with the problem, with the 
short histories of the new cases. That work was carried on until Christmas 
time. 

Beginning with the new year we started in to investigate the after- 
histories of the discharged cases. This has been an interesting and fascinat- 
ing work. The results are so valuable and so full of information bearing 
upon so many of our problems in connection with the feeble-minded that 
it will be impossible to give any adequate idea of them in this report. I 
think, however, it is safe to predict that when the list is completed and we 
have all of the information that we can get, about these cases, it will enable 
us to speak with great authority and practical finality on the question of the 
types of cases that may be allowed to go home with a reasonable degree of 
safety, and the types of cases that ought to be kept in an institution. It 
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will throw much light also, if not finally settling the question, of what kind 
of training is the most valuable. 

Fortunately we have among these cases all types and ages and periods 
of training. We have, for instance, the older children who had been a 
number of years in the Training School and had received various kinds of 
training. With the studies that we had of them, of their various tempera- 
ments and peculiarities, it will be possible to say that children who manifest 
such characteristics while in the Training School and remain there long 
enough to receive definite training, can be allowed to go home, if they have 
a reasonably satisfactory home, with a minimum of danger to the community, 
thus relieving the State or the family of the burden of their support in an 
institution and properly and wisely utilizing their ability to contribute some- 
thing to the family support. 

On the other hand there are many cases who, to the casual and super- 
ficial observer are in no way different from the other group. They show, 
when carefully studied, sufficiently marked differences of temperament to 
enable us to predict with a good deal of certainty, that if they are allowed 
to go out from the care and influence of the institution they are practically 
certain to run amuck. It is therefore not merely a mistake but a calamity 
to allow them to be taken out from the institution. Especially is that true 
when as in many cases in the institution they are well behaved and relatively 
efficient workers. 

It should be understood that in making these further studies we are 
not seeking to enlarge our study of heredity. So far as that is concerned 
the point is already demonstrated. The material we are collecting is new 
material along new lines and furnishes the answers to new problems. It is 
perhaps worth while to call attention to the immense amount of work in- 
volved in all of this and the consequent expense, but there is no question 
whatever but that it is worth all that it costs, and even much more because 
the principles discovered will have wide application and will constitute a 
great contribution to our knowledge of the whole problem. 

It is long since evident to those who have gone into the matter that 
it will be practically impossible for many years to come, if not forever, to 
give custodial care to all the feeble-minded. A common sense, practical 
view of the problem then requires us to ask the question, which cases are 
the most needy—what ones must be taken care of—which can be allowed 
to remain in their homes with a reasonable degree of safety. And again, 
which ones shall be kept in the institution for a few years until they have 
received a sufficient degree of training and then allowed to go home. 

Beside the work actually done in the field, Miss Kite has been working 
up the material collected by Miss Griffiths on the Jackson-Whites. This is 
practically finished now, waiting only for some editorial work by myself. 
It proves to be an exceedingly valuable study. It is a powerful argument, 
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demonstrating the futility of the theory that a change of environment will 
accomplish all the desired results. . 

We have here one of the most unique, natural experiments in which it 
is very clearly shown that the usual methods of settlement work, and 
improving the environment, etc., has had no effect whatever upon people 
of this moron grade. This again has tremendous practical bearing, in that 
thousands of dollars are now being wasted by well-meaning people who are 
trying to lift up these people by the old-fashioned methods. 

For example, since the Piney problem has become so generally known 
as a problem, there are a number of workers from different organizations 
going into the Pines and attempting to reform these people. The work is 
futile and useless, so far as ultimate results are concerned. One must not 
say it is entirely useless, because a certain amount of betterment of tem- 
porary duration will result, but comparatively nothing in proportion to the 
amount of money spent. If we can make clear, as I believe this study of the 
Jackson-Whites will do, the futility of that kind of procedure, we will have 
accomplished much for the final solution of the problem and the money now 
turned into these useless channels may be turned in directions that will be 


_ efficient and far-reaching. 


Trip to Philadelphia and Wilmington 
Dictated by Philip 


Mrs. O—— and I went on the trolley from the Training School to 
Vineland in time to get the early morning train to the city. After the 
conductor had taken our tickets we looked out of the car windows. We 
made quite a few stops at different stations before we reached Camden, 
where we took the boat to go to Philadelphia. We stayed on the front of 
the boat so I could look up and down the river. When we got across we 
stopped at the boat landing and checked our packages so we would not have 
to carry them while we went around the city. When we came outside we 
saw an officer sitting on a horse, it was raining and he had a long rubber 
coat thrown over his shoulders, and I thought he only had one arm. 

We stopped, first, at Independence Hall, where we saw different shells, 
cannon balls, old-time revolvers, uniforms the generals used to wear, and 
scalps with hair attached that the Indians had stretched on a frame to dry 
them on. 

We then went to see the Liberty Bell. It was very thick. I had to 
reach way in to touch the inside of it. It has no glass case on now. 

We had some time finding the Betsy Ross house, but we finally saw it. 
We went in and I joined the Betsy Ross Memorial Association. I bought 
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a song and pin. I am going to learn to sing the song, which is “I am an 
American, that’s all.” 

We went on to Market Street again, and I stopped in one of the stores 
to buy a flashlight. 

We then went on the street car to where the Mint is. We saw outside 
of the place where the money is made and went up a long flight of stairs to 
the outside door, but it was closed and had a sign on it, “No visitors 
permitted.” The autos and trolley cars were running every which way, and 
there were big gangs of people going up and down. 

We walked through the inside of City Hall, but couldn’t get up in the 
tower, as no visitors were allowed there, either. 

We went into Wanamaker’s and then on the elevator to the seventh 
floor where there were all kinds of toys, automobiles, tricycles, big horses, 
etc. There was a merry-go-around with horses on, and I had a ride on 
one of them. 

There was a pet store that we went in where there were parrots, cana- 
ries, bantam chickens and white rabbits. The man said the pigeons were 
$1.50 a pair. 

We were then ready for dinner, so we went to Hanscom’s Restaurant 
and had a good meal—fried oysters, hot buns, potato salad, tea, chocolate 
ice cream. I had more than I could eat of ice cream. We had to go toa 
cashier to pay for our meals. 

Going from there down Market Street, we stopped at Leary’s book 
store. The books were not on shelves, but all over the floor. We were 
looking for Rover books, but could only find one that we had not read, so 
we bought two Scout books, too. 

We then went to the waiting room at the boat landing where we had 
left our packages, and Mrs. O. gave me the money to buy the tickets to 
Wilmington. We went on the Wilson Line, the name of our boat was 
“City of Chester.” We went on the top deck and saw a lot of oil boats 
called tankers. When we passed League Island we saw five or six war 
boats. A man was hanging out on a rope ladder painting the side of a big 
boat. We saw small tugs bringing up big barges loaded with black sand 
There were a lot of life preservers on the boat. The passengers were mostly 
sailors and colored people. There were a few soldiers. I did not have to 
sit quiet on the boat; I could go from one end of it to the other. 

We reached Wilmington about 4 o’clock, went on the trolley to the end 
of the line and walked up a hill to a house where Mrs. O.’s son lives. Her 
son’s wife and baby came to meet us. I was anxious to see her son, so I 
went three or four times to see if he was coming. I played with the baby 
and it was not long before he came in and was glad to see us. There was 
a man lived next door who told me about his chickens and pigeons. 
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After supper we went to the moving pictures and saw “Mutt and Jeff,” 

which was fine. We then went through some 10-cent stores. We had a 
letter to mail, so I saw where the Wilmington post-office is. After we had 
an ice cream soda we went back home. It was about 11 o’clock, so we 
went to bed. I slept on a cot and did not get up until 8 the next morning. 
After breakfast we went to a park and saw three bears, four deer, coyote, 
raccoon, alligators and a lot of pheasants. We saw a squirrel’s nest, but 
there was no squirrel around. 

We had a late dinner, so I rested and played with the baby until time 
to start back home. We left at 4 o’clock and came back on the same boat 
we went down on, but it was much pleasanter, the water was smooth. There 
were a lot of launches and pleasure boats filled with people. There were 
more people on our boat coming back, too, mostly sailors who kept putting 
nickels in the piano player so we had some music. We went downstairs on 
the boat where we could see a lot of airships outside of Eddystone. We 
heard the buzz of the engines very plainly. In one of them were two men 
sitting down strapped in. They would go way up high, then come down 
and skid on the water, and the airships would go in all different directions. 

We had a nice lunch on the boat which we had brought with us. We 
got in Philadelphia about 6 o’clock and went over to the ferry to Camden. 
We were taking our time until we heard the man say, “All aboard for Mill- 
ville and Vineland.” We then ran and got there just as the gate was being 
closed. We missed our trolley here at Vineland, and had to wait a half 
hour. When we were coming out on the car we saw a couple of Training 
School employes. 

I had a very enjoyable trip. 





The other day, while writing a letter for Sol, I said, “Shall we close it?” 
He studied for a few minutes and said, “I got plenty of clothes.” 





Charlie remarked one day that I seemed fond of playing scales, but he 
supposed I did it to keep in practice. “You know,” he said, “it’s the same on 
a cornet, some people play for music and others practice scales to keep in 
good time. I'll tell you what, there’s nothing like romantic scales to keep 
one in good scape.” Evidently he has heard of chromatic scales. — 





August was copying the story he had written about “Spiders” this 
morning. and when I came to him to see how he was getting along, he said, 
“Never mind now, when I get done you'll see the whole business. I’m too 


busy now.” , 
This was naturally something of a surprise and shock, as he usually 


expects a great deal of attention when doing any written work and has not 
learned not to interrupt me when J am “busy.” 
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Boys’ Picnic to Millville Park 
John H. 


We had a special trolley leave Bridgman 9 o’clock. There were fifty 
boys, Miss Annie, Mrs. Opdycke, Mr. and Mrs. McClure. It has been several 
years since I have been down to Millville Park, and I saw a good many 
changes. They are building a house on the Grape Farm and have torn down 
the old stone building there. There were many new houses on the way 
down, and there is a new factory at Millville Manor and a lot of new houses. 

When we arrived at the Park, Miss Annie let the boys go all over the 
grounds. One of the first things we saw was a swimming pool, but it is 
not used for swimming, as they get water to drink from there. Eighteen 
of the boys then went for a ride on the motorboat. When we got half way 
across the lake the engine in the boat stopped and two rowboats had to tow 
us back to the picnic grounds. We went for another ride in the afternoon 
and the engine stopped several times, but it started again all right. We saw 
some boys fishing and they had caught several fish. We also saw a man 
who had a big dog and a tiny dog, the big dog was trying to teach the little 
dog to swim. 

_ Store was opened for the boys and they all had money to buy candy. 
The candy was in glass telephones, boats, etc. Next to the store was a place 
where we could buy hot “doggies” and bologna sandwiches. 

There was a nice fountain in the park with gold fish and a few black 
fish in it. ‘There were electric lights around the fountain. 

The lunch was brought down by the auto truck after we reached the 
park. We had cheese, ham and jelly sandwiches, hard-boiled eggs, cakes 
and cones with banana ice cream in them. Some of the boys bought soda 
water to drink. 

In the afternoon all the boys had two rides on the merry-go-round. 
There was also some school children from Millville there. In the merry- 
go-round place there was a slot machine to put a penny in to see pictures. 
The boys had a lot of fun on the playgrounds, too; there were two kinds of 
swings and slides. 

We took a nice walk towards Millville. In the park was a lady singing 
and playing a ukelele. 

We left the park about 6 o’clock and came back in the trolley. The 
sailor of the boat and the merry-go-round man came with us. The boys 


sang coming home. 
All the boys had a good time. 
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